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"la," including the Mauretania,
which long held the record as the
fastest ship on the Atlantic, and
the Lusitania.

At the outbreak of war in
1914 the Cunard fleet consisted of
26 sea-going steamers with a total
tonnage of 330,000. A number
were requisitioned by the British
government as armed cruisers,
hospital ships, and transports, 13
being lost through enemy action.
In addition, 15 vessels acquired or
chartered by the company during
the war were lost.

Following amalgamation, 1934,
with the White Star co., whose
vessels had names ending in " ic,"
completion of the Queen Mary (q.v.)
was undertaken. When the Second
Great War broke out, the Cunard
White Star line had 18 ships in
service, with a total gross tonnage
of 434,689. Five of these, Carinthia,
Lancastria, Andania, Laconia,and
Laurentic, totalling 88,889 tons,
were sunk by enemy action. Five
ships, Antonia, Alaunia, Aurania,
Ausonia, and Georgia, were ac-
quired by the British government
ag transports and naval auxiliaries.
The Queen Elizabeth (q.v.), the
Queen Mary, the Aquitania (q.v,),
and a second Mauretania also
served as transports ; during the
war they carried 4,409,156 passen-
gers and troops, over 11,000,000
tons of cargo, and steamed more
than five million miles.

The company maintains pas-
senger and freight services from
London and Liverpool to New
York and Boston, from London
and Bristol to Canada, and from
New York to the Mediterranean.
The head office is Cunard Build-
ings, Liverpool.

Cunaxa. Place about 50 m. N.
of Babylon. Here in 401 B.C. was
fought the battle between the
forces of Cyrus the Younger and
those of his brother Artaxerxes
Mnemon, in which Cyrus was
killed. See Anabasis.

Cundall, CHARLES (b. 1890).
British painter. Born Sept. 6,
1890, he was educated at Ack-
worth school, and studied painting
at the Royal college of art and
the Slade school. A member of
the New English art club, his
work was notable for its fine
pictorial sense and skilful handling
of big subjects, e.g. The With-
drawal from Dunkirk (see Dunkirk,
col. plate). He was official war
artist during the Second Great
War, was elected R.A. in 1944,
and is represented in the Tate
and provincial galleries.

Cundinamarca. Dept. of Co-
lombia, between the Central and

E. Cordilleras. It is wholly moun-
tainous, with fertile plateaux and
fruitful valleys ; well wooded and
rich in minerals, it is the second
dept. in population. Several lines
of rly. traverse the dept., and the
river Magdalen a is navigable for
shallow draught vessels between
Honda and Girardot. Capital,
Bogota. Area 9,112 sq. m. Pop.
(1951) 1,624,014.

Cuneiform Writing. The
earliest known system of writing.
It is so called because its symbols
are formed of strokes (short,
straight, vertical, horizontal, or
oblique, sometimes forming angles)
having the shape of a wedge (Lat.
cuneus). The name was first used
c. 1700 by Thomas Hyde, regius
professor of Hebrew at the Uni-
versity of Oxford. Cuneiform
scripts were used from c. 3500 B.C.
almost to the Christian era. The
earliest users of cuneiform were
the Sumerians, a long-extinct
Mesopotamian people of uncertain
ethnic and linguistic affiliations
(they were non-Semitic and non-
Indo-European). From them, the
script passed to the Semitic
peoples of Mesopotamia (Baby-
lonians and Assyrians). It was
also used by other peoples be-
longing to different ethnic and lin-
guistic branches : e.g. the Elam-
ites, the Kassites, the Hittites, the
Hurrians, the Urartians, the Per-
sians. About 1500 B.C. all the
civilized peoples of western Asia
used one or another form of cunei-
form writing.

The characters from which
cuneiform developed were purely
pictorial. The picture-symbols
were used to represent objects, or
abstract ideas related to the parti-
cular object. Later the script
became linear, curves gradually
giving place to straight lines set at
angles to one another ; eventually
the writing became wedge-shaped.
This peculiar form came about
more or less by accident. The
users of the script wrote on various
materials, e.g. stone (soft or hard),
ivory, antimony, copper, bronze,
even gold and silver; but the
main material was the fine clay
found in the alluvial soil of Meso-
potamia. It was early discovered
that it was possible to " write " in
the moist clay much better by im-
pressing the lines than by scratch-
ing them ; so that in time writing
came to consist of short, straight
strokes and angles impressed, line
by line, with the edge of the stylus,
a square-headed stick of reed, bone,
hard wood, or metal. Hundreds of
thousands of ancient clay-tablets
written by this method have been

found throughout western Asia,
and many are preserved in col-
lections in Europe, America, and
Asia.
The Suinerian cuneiform script
consisted chiefly of monosyllabic
word-signs ; the Babylonians and
Assyrians, though continuing the
use of old ideographs as word-
signs, more commonly gave the
characters a syllabic value ; and
in time Assyrian cuneiform writing
became an entirely syllabic script.
Most of the users of cuneiform did
isolate the vowels and represent
them by distinct signs, but only
two alphabetic systems have been
discovered, that of Ugarit and the
early Persian script, both inde-
pendent local creations linked with
Mesopotamian cuneiform by the
wedge-like form of their signs.
The Ugaritic alphabet arose in the
16th century B.C. under the in-
fluence of the Proto-Semitic alpha-
bet. The Early Persian cuneiform
script was a semi-alphabetic and
semi-syllabic writing which in-
cluded also four ideograms ; in-
vented in the 6th century B.C.
under the influence of the Aramaic
alphabet, it was the official script
of the Achaemenid dynasty from
the middle of the 6th century B.C.
until the victories of Alexander the
Great in the late 4th century B.C.
For 2,000 years the secret of
reading cuneiform writing was
lost. Then, in the 1840s, Sir
Henry RawUnson deciphered Early
Persian cuneiform, the most recent
and the simplest of the cuneiform
scripts containing about 40 sym-
bols ; decipherment of the Neo-
Elamite script (113 characters)
and the Babylonian script (more
than 640 symbols) foUowed. The
Ugaritic alphabet was discovered
during the 1930s. Decipherment of
the Sumerian script remains in-
complete. Examples of Babylonian
cuneiform writing are shown in the
pictures in p. 831.
Cunene. See Kunene.
Cuneo. Prov. of Italy, in Pied-
mont, between the Maritime Alps
and the Ligurian Apennines.
Capital, Cuneo. Area 2,870 sq. m.
Pop. (1951) 580,027.
Cuneo. City of Italy, capital
of the prov. of Cuneo. It stands
on a hill, 1,750 ft. above sea level,
between the rivers Stura and
Gesso, 54 m. S. of Turin. It is an
episcopal see, with an old cathe-
dral* (restored). The 12th-century
Gothic church is used as a military
magazine. Ceded to the French in
1796, Cuneo was taken by Aus-
trians and Russians in 1799. The
French destroyed its fortifications,
1800. Pop. (1951) 43,139.